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parents and children is weaker. The changed relations between 
master and servant have taken away an efficient safeguard of family 
feeling, and the tradition of a fixed home has been destroyed. A 
consequent decay of character is to be expected. Austere Puritan- 
ism, with its strength and its shortcomings, has gone forever, and is 
replaced by a sensuous, genial and fibreless society. 

That these speculations contain a vast amount of truth cannot be 
denied. But it happens sometimes that the observer who sees what 
others overlook, is strangely oblivious to what others see. Mr. Pear- 
son has failed to allow for changes that must take place in the dark 
races if they ever enter fairly into industrial competition with the 
whites. The moment they attempt seriously to rise to a higher 
standard of living their birth-rates will fall ; but unless they make that 
attempt, they must yield before Western civilization. China, for ex- 
ample, which Mr. Pearson evidently regarded as a formidable menace, 
has amazed the world by its weakness in the face of Japanese inva- 
sion. City life and the family institution are in a transition stage. 
A type of the family that is ethical rather than religious or pro- 
prietary, is being evolved. Electricity will scatter much that steam 
has concentrated. Rural life has a future of new and great promise. 
It is too early to pronounce humanity senile. 

F. H. Giddings. 

Ethics of Citizenship. By John Maccunn, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1894. — viii, 223 pp. 

The Sphere of the State. With Special Consideration of Cer- 
tain Present Problems. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, A.M. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1894. — viii, 275 pp. 

The Nature of the State. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1894. — viii, 56 pp. 

Amid the prevailing deluge of crude and ill-formulated essays on 
social and political topics it is a real pleasure to happen upon a work 
like that of Professor Maccunn. His unpretentious little volume is 
designed "to connect some leading aspects of democratic citizenship 
with ethical facts and beliefs." Without any air of sounding the 
profoundest depths of philosophy, he presents in a simple and 
extremely lucid style, and with a delightfully clean-cut analysis, the 
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outline of a sane theory of democratic politics. With de Tocqueville, 
the author accepts democracy as an inevitable and an established 
fact, and seeks to set forth principles on which the perils that attend 
its sway may be avoided. The conservatism that characterizes his 
thought brings him into close sympathy with Burke, to whose political 
wisdom he renders the frankest homage through abundant references 
and quotations. 

" Equality," in Professor Maccunn's first chapter, is deftly stripped 
of all the exaggerated meaning which revolutionary fervor has 
attached to it. "Fraternity" then is presented as a principle, 
depending not on half-morbid sentimentalism, but on the moral and 
material necessities of humanity, in which it is too firmly fixed to be 
overcome by the forces of individualism. The " rights of man " are 
criticised on Bentham's lines, as aspirations rather than actual privi- 
leges ; though the author is not prepared to confine the term right 
too narrowly to what has been endowed with a legal sanction. It 
seems to me that Professor Maccunn lapses from his usual precision 
when (pages 53 et seq.) he enumerates certain "conditions of well- 
being " which, together with " such as these," he thinks may well be 
called rights before they become law. And it is especially confusing 
to find him declaring that the name of right " cannot be reasonably 
denied " to the claim to the parliamentary vote. This is surely open- 
ing the gates wide for that subjective standard which the author 
clearly sees to have been a cause of endless confusion. So again 
when he asks : " Is it false or unnatural to say that a child has a 
right to a careful up-bringing by parents," beyond what the law 
enforces ? he is obviously on uncertain ground. Falsity or unnatu- 
ralness (whatever that may mean) can be affirmed or denied only 
after a definite meaning has been attached to " right." This word, 
as no one realizes more surely than the author, is continually used 
in two or more distinct senses. He distinguishes these senses, but 
fails consistently to enforce the distinction. 

Professor Maccunn's plea for the rule of the majority is acute and 
stimulating, and abounds in happy thoughts, with obvious suggestions 
of modern political questions. The " tyranny of the majority," so 
dreaded by all conservatives, has no especial terrors for him. "That 
very inability to persist in a settled policy, with which its critics taunt 
democracy, furnishes some presumption against its pursuit of a course 
of consistent oppression." 

It is not necessary to follow the author through his chapters on 
political consistency, democracy and character, etc. They all abound 
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in gems of thought and expression, and the reader will be forced to 
admit at the end that a political essayist of marked promise has 
appeared upon the stage. 

Hoffman's Sphere of the State was written, the preface informs us, 
not for advanced students of political science, but " for the average 
intelligent beginner." This choice of an audience was the author's 
great mistake. He should have written first for advanced students ; 
this would have forced him to think out and formulate with some 
precision the fundamental conceptions of his politics, and would 
thus have put him in a much better condition for confronting the 
intelligent beginner. As it is, the book exhibits much immaturity 
and confusion of thought. In presenting its contents to a college 
class as lectures, the author must have employed means of making 
himself understood which he has not found available in the case of 
the reading public. 

Professor Hoffman's conception of the state seems to have been 
formed under the influence of that school of dreaming which is best 
represented in our literature by Mulford's Apocalyptic rhapsody, 
The Nation. The most abstract possible idea of social humanity is 
taken as a working principle for the solution of actual political prob- 
lems in separate communities. In his opening chapters Professor 
Hoffman does indeed adopt from recent writers of a juristic bent the 
distinctions and qualifications which alone can make the abstract 
idea of the state of any consequence save as an instrument of intel- 
lectual gymnastics ; but these distinctions and qualifications remain 
but momentarily in sight. The ultimate and conclusive reason for 
the author's views, whether upon education, property, the church, 
taxation or anything else, is that " the state is the organic brother- 
hood of man"; and the distinctions between abstract state, concrete 
state, nation, government and commonwealth, once noted, cease 
later to affect the author's thought or expression. Perhaps there is 
some reminiscence of a logical distinction in the typographical dis- 
crimination between "State" and "state"; but investigation of 
this point has left the reviewer in doubt as to whether the variation 
in the types has its source in sound philosophy or in defective proof- 
reading. 

In his historical allusions, Professor Hoffman is not very fortu- 
nate. For example, his interpretation of Hebrew history, on which 
he lays particular stress, is badly marred by an apparent belief that 
Abraham and Isaac post-dated the monarchy, and that Jesse was 
one of the kings (page 20). On the practical questions as to corpo- 
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rations, taxation, education, etc., there is much in the book that is 
unquestionably sound. That the author's Politik varies from the 
sensible at times, is in most cases due to the disturbing influence of 
his Staatslehre, which is so unnecessarily dragged in at every turn. 
Among the passages to which the author should direct particular 
attention in his second edition is that on pages 32-34 where he 
points out 

the difference between a law and a statute — a very important difference, 
but one too often overlooked. A law is a requirement of the State, while a 
statute is a decree of the government. The former can never be wrong. 
The latter is not often unmixed with error. ... A man ought never to dis- 
obey a law, but he may often be called upon to disobey a statute. ... A 
judge is not appointed to interpret and administer the laws, but to interpret 
and administer the statutes. 

There are novelties of thought and nomenclature in this passage 
that, if properly expanded, might well revolutionize the sciences of 
jurisprudence, ethics and constitutional law. 

Dr. Paul Carus thinks that the Chicago Anarchists should have 
been prosecuted not for murder and conspiracy to murder, but for 
treason : and he believes that Chief Justice Paxson of Pennsylvania 
was to be commended for bringing this latter charge against the 
Homestead strikers. The little essay on The Nature of the State is 
designed to set forth the philosophic grounds for the author's judg- 
ment. 

The first half of the work embodies a very clear exposition of the 
concept of the state, as a real entity. Extreme individualism is 
effectively combatted in favor of " societism " — a term which, if not 
as old, is probably as justifiable, as the purist's bete noir, sociology. 
The latter half of the essay, where the author treats of the right of 
revolution, is pretty hard reading. It gives evidence of a serious 
difficulty in the author's mind — a difficulty that confronts every 
philosopher who, with a high appreciation of the reality and impor- 
tance of the state, cannot, after all, bring himself to admit that the 
state is the ultimate interpreter of duty to the individual. Dr. Carus 
talks of the jus naturale and the " inalienable rights of citizens," and 
declares that the state has " no right " to pass such and such laws. 
But while committing himself thus to the anarchist's premises, he 
very carefully refrains from drawing the logical conclusions ; and 
instead of the out-and-out duty of the individual to resist by every 
means encroachments on his inalienable rights and to disregard 
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laws that the state has " no right " to pass, we have such moderate 
doctrines as this : 

Upon him who is convinced that the laws are immoral, the duty devolves 
to use all legal means in his power to have them repealed. 

But why merely "legal" means, when the whole question is in 
the realm of the jus naturale, far above the sphere of mere legisla- 
tion ? 

Again : 

All positive law is valid only in so far as it agrees with the natural law ; 
when it deviates from that, it becomes an injustice and is doomed. 

The anarchist, who admittedly is as well acquainted with the con- 
tent of the jus naturale as any other man, concurs exactly in this 
sentiment ; but instead of meekly sitting down and nursing a senti- 
ment that the invalid enactment is doomed, he constitutes himself 
an active agent in the execution of the doom. 

Resistance is right when the state-authority comes into conflict with 
moral laws. . . . With all this unreserved appreciation of the revolutionary 
principle, we are by no means inclined to say that it is our duty to resist any 
and every immoral law. 

In other words, it is not always our duty to do right. Your anar- 
chist will very emphatically announce that his conception of duty is 
much more rigorous than this, and that he will act upon it, ruant 
urbs populusque. 

It is but just to say that these quotations do not contain what 
seems to be the essence of Dr. Carus's doctrine. He appears really 
to have the idea that subjective convictions on moral questions are 
to be subordinated to the principles embodied in the legislative ex- 
pression of the state's will, and that when these principles cease to 
harmonize with the general sentiment of the community, a readjust- 
ment must be affected, but only through the regular action of the 
state's organs. Such an idea, however, is entirely lost sight of in 
the citations I have made, and indeed can never be logically recon- 
ciled with the notions of natural law and natural rights which the 
author seems so loth to abandon. The clear development of this 
conception requires, moreover, a radical distinction between state 
and government, and above all, such discrimination in the various 
senses of " right " and " duty " as shall rescue the thinker from the 
inevitable consequences of a confusion. ^ M ^ tj unning 



